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A NEW DEAL IN FRANCO-ITALIAN RELATIONS 





HE week-end spent by M. Laval in Rome— 

the first time that a French Foreign Minis- 
ter has visited Fascist Italy—not only removed 
the bitterness which has characterized Franco- 
Italian relations since 1919 but demonstrated 
the extent to which fear of Nazi aggression has 
transformed Europe’s post-war alignments. No 
details of the documents signed by Premier 
Mussolini and M. Laval on January 7 are as yet 
available, but reports indicate that, in return 
for Italian concessions in Central and Eastern 
Europe, France has met Italy’s major demands 
in Africa. 


In a procés-verbal dealing with Central Euro- 
pean questions, France and Italy declared their 
intention to consult in the event of a new threat 
to Austria’s independence. They thus served 
notice on Hitler that a Nazi Putsch against Aus- 
tria would encounter Franco-Italian opposition, 
and at the same time reassured the Little En- 
tente states —especially Yugoslavia — which 
have feared that Italy would intervene alone in 
Austria’s affairs. The two countries also agreed 
on the necessity of a multilateral understanding 
in which Austria and its neighbors—Germany, 
Italy, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Yugoslavia 
—would undertake to respect their mutual 
frontiers and not interfere in each other’s in- 
ternal affairs. Such an understanding hinges 
on abandonment of revisionist agitation by Ger- 
many and Hungary, and it has been reported 
that the Budapest government, if it signs at all, 
will do so only subject to material reservations. 
While an understanding of this character might 
temporarily stabilize the situation in Central 
and Eastern Europe, it cannot lead to perma- 
nent peace unless the Little Entente countries 
abandon their purely negative attitude toward 
Hungary and offer to meet at least some of its 
demands for frontier rectification. The prin- 
cipal significance of the Franco-Italian agree- 


ment on Central Europe is that Hungary can no 
longer rely on the support it has received from 
Italy, which has, for the time being at least, 
moved from the revisionist to the status quo camp. 

That this shift in Italian policy affects not 
only Austria and Hungary but also Germany is 
indicated by a second convention, in which 
France and Italy stated that, in the light of the 
five-power declaration of December 1982—which 
recognized Germany’s right to equality within a 
system of security—they will consider German 
rearmament illegal as long as the Reich has not 
reached a special agreement on that subject with 
the five powers. It is hoped that this convention 
will open the way for resumption of disarmament 
discussions, with a view to bringing Germany 
back into the Disarmament Conference as well as 
the League of Nations. 

The pledges made by Italy in Europe were 
balanced by French concessions in Africa. The 
1915 treaty of London under which Italy en- 
tered the World War at the side of the Allies 
specified that, in case France and Great Britain 
enlarged their African colonies at the expense 
of Germany, Italy might claim “some equitable 
compensation,” particularly with regard to the 
frontiers of its colonies—Eritrea, Somaliland 
and Libya. At the Paris Peace Conference Italy 
presented colonial demands which France and 
Great Britain rejected as excessive, and subse- 
quently obtained only minor rectifications of 
Libya’s western frontier and cession of Juba- 
land. Asa result of the Laval-Mussolini nego- 
tiations France will now apparently cede to 
Italy a region south of Libya, bordering on the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and a strip of the coast 
of French Somaliland, which will provide Italy 
with an outlet on the Gulf of Aden. It has also 
been reported that, while France has refused to 
give Mussolini a free hand in Abyssinia,' it 


1. Cf. “Italo-Abyssinian Dispute,”’ Foreign Policy Bulletin, Jan- 
uary 4, 1936. 
























































would grant Italy a share in the management 
of the French railway connecting Addis-Ababa, 
the Abyssinian capital, with Jibuti, a port in 
French Somaliland. 

Another thorny question on which agreement 
was reached in Rome is the status of the 100,000 
Italians residing in the French colony of Tunis, 
whose allegiance Italy desires to retain. The 
Franco-Italian consular convention of 1896 had 
provided that these Italians were to “be re- 
ceived and treated ... on the same basis and in 
the same manner as nationals and French citi- 
zens.” In 1919 France denounced this conven- 
tion, which has since been subject to renewal 
every three months, leaving the status of Italians 
in a precarious condition. Italy has contended 
that the French authorities discriminate against 
Italians and force them, directly or indirectly, 
to surrender their allegiance and accept French 
naturalization. The convention concluded in 
Rome regarding Tunis apparently extends until 
1965 the privileges granted Italians by the 1896 
agreement. 

The far-reaching understanding concluded by 
M. Laval and Premier Mussolini depends, for its 
consummation in Europe, on the cooperation of 
the Little Entente, as well as Germany and 
Hungary. Like the Franco-German agreement 
on the Saar, however, it proves conclusively that 
war is not “inevitable.” 

VERA MICHELES DEAN 


Hitler Bows to the Reichswehr? 


During recent weeks persistent rumors have 
emanated from the Third Reich, indicating the 
existence of friction and jealousy between the 
Reichswehr and Hitler Special Guards. These 
rumors were similar to reports concerning a rift 
between the army and Nazi Storm Troops which 
circulated before the purge of June 30, 1934. Be- 
cause of the strict censorship, it is impossible to 
ascertain whether they are based on a modicum 
of fact or are exaggerations resulting from the 
censorship itself. It cannot be denied, however, 
that there has been considerable dissension within 
the National Socialist party. 

The sudden and mysterious assembly of all local 
and national Nazi leaders and high officers of the 
German army and navy, which convened at the 
Berlin Opera House on January 3, was designed, 
according to official communiqués, as “a mighty 
demonstration and an imposing manifestation of 
national unity” to counteract reports of dissen- 
sion. Nevertheless, its initial result, both in 
Germany and abroad, was to sharpen the impres- 
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sion that trouble is again brewing in the Reich. 
a surmise which gained further credence because 
even Nazi journalists were excluded from the 
meeting. It is now apparent, however, that the 
immediate purpose of the assembly was once more 
to clarify relations between the Reichswehr and 
the National Socialist party which controls the 
German state. According to an editorial written 
by Alfred Rosenberg in the official Voelkischer 
Beobachter of January 6, the party is the un. 
challenged political master of the Third Reich, 
while the Reichswehr is openly designated as its 
defender and sole bearer of arms. Thus the Hitler 
private army—Storm Troops and Special Guards 
—are relegated to a secondary position, and the 
regular army has again reasserted itse!f as the 
guardian of the state at home and abroad. 


On August 2, 1934 the entire Reichswehr—of. 
ficers and men—had sworn allegiance to Hitler 
as their supreme leader. The murder of General 
von Schleicher in the June 30 purge, however, § 
caused deep resentment on the part of his former | 
comrades, who demanded that Schleicher’s honor 
be completely vindicated before relations of con- 
fidence between the army and the Nazis could be 
established. By complying with this demand and 
reiterating the supreme position of the regular F 
army, Hitler has now openly allied himself with the 
Reichswehr. The power of the Storm Troops was — 
broken on June 30; since then the Special Guards © 
have assumed greater importance in the Hitler 
dictatorship, but now their prestige has also been 
lessened. These developments, coming on the eve 
of the Saar plebiscite, doubtless signify that the 
Reichswehr is determined not to let any “inci- | 
dents” arising from excess Nazi zeal drag the 
Reich into war. It remains to be seen how long the 
generals’ control of German policy will make for 
peace after rearmament has been completed. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER 
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